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NOTE. 

The attention of subscribers is drawn to the fact 
that owing to the large number of recruits who have 
left the Postal Service for the Army, and the necessary 
reorganization of the Staff, some delay in the delivery 
of the “Library World” may occur in the post at 
home as well as abroad. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
c/o GRAFTON & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, 


London, W.C. 
The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 
1 ose 7 0 
2 cues 13 0 
Special Rates “4 Post Paid to 
» 
” 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the T1TLE-PaGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


To The Library World, 
Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World foe 
Volume XVIII, July 1915—Jume 1916, and semd 


copy (ies) for which I enclose... to the following 
address. 

Address 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 


EDITORIAL. 


Probably the most interesting public library discussion 
of last month occurred in the Holborn Borough Council on 
April 12th. At this meeting the Library Committee reported 
that they had considered what further economies could be 
effected during the war in connexion with the Local Government 
Board circular. They found that no substantial saving could 
be made by suspending the issue of fiction. On the other 
hand, the four remaining assistants were either attested, or 
single men who would be required for military service. In 
these circumstances they recommended, “That, for the 
period of the war, or until further order, the Holborn Public 
Library be closed to the public.” This subject was referred 
to the Law and Parliamentary Committee, which submitted a 
report. This report seems to us to be so logical and important 
in its arguments and decisions that we are giving it a place in 
these editorial columns, as we believe it will be of value not 
only to London librarians but to others throughout the country, 
who are faced with similar issues :— 

“ We understand that the Library Committee are making 
the proposal that the High Holborn Library should be 
closed. Whatever may be the merits of the case, and on 
this we offer no opinion, we think it right to advise the 
Council that the step suggested is wlirva vires. It must 
be remembered that the adoption of the Library Acts for 
the Borough was not carried out by a mere resolution of 
the Council, who under the London Government Act, 1899, 
were the successors of the Library Commissioners. The 
procedure laid down provides for a poll of the voters, upon 
voting papers, who are to be consulted on the question, 
and in the event of their being in favour of the adoption 
of the Acts there is apparently no power in the Council 
to refuse to carry out the voters’ wishes. Moreover, when 
the Acts are adopted, certain powers of the Library 
Authority can only be exercised with the consent of the 
voters who are the registered County electors and enrolled 
burgesses occupying property within the library district. 
Although it is possible that an alternative procedure is 
permitted by Section 4 (4) of the London Government Act 
1899, under which certain other stringent formalities have 
to be observed, yet there is considerable doubt as to this 
point, and in none of the Acts is any provision made for the 
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abolition of a library service. It cannot, therefore, have 
been contemplated that the Library Acts could be abandoned 
by the Library Authority, who are really in the position of 
trustees for the voters, by a mere resolution to that effect. 
Under the Act of 1892 the general management, regulation 
and control of every library provided under it are vested 
in and exercisable by the Library Authority, but its power 
of making regulations is confined to dealing with the safety and 
use of such libraries, and the admission of the public thereto. 
“We would further remind the Council that no land 
bought for Library purposes can be sold without the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, who must, if that 
consent be given, direct the proceeds to be applied for library 
purposes. Another difficulty would be that a library rate 
would have in the future to be levied for some considerable 
time to pay off loans, compensation to officers, and other 
purposes, and it is to say the least, doubtful whether or no 
such arate could be resisted in the absence of any library facili- 
ties. It isnot, therefore, in our judgment, within the power 
of the Council to act as proposed by the Library Committee.” 

As a result of the report, the Library Committee was 
defeated, and, we presume, instructed to continue its work. 
It was moved further that the issue of fiction be suspended. 
To this Mr. Councillor Fitzroy Doll replied effectively, 
characterizing the suggestion as one of petty economy, and 
referring to “ the humbug of municipal economy when the 
Government were wasting money in the most reckless way.” 
Defeat also overtook this motion. 

* * * 

We do not think it has been sufficiently emphasised that 
in the majority of cases a public library system cannot be 
founded in a town except by a poll of the ratepayers. It is 
therefore an institution established by a mandate from the 
people themselves, and we believe that it is not in the 
discretion of a town council to close it unless a direct consent 
to that course be received from the ratepayers. 

* * * 

The Shakespeare Tercentenary has been observed in a 
manner throughout the country which gives us hopeful and 
welcome assurance of the abiding power of the humanities. 
A worse time for the celebration of a poet, however supreme, 
could not well be imagined ; yet the theatre, press, pulpit and 
library have unanimously devoted time and space to the 
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glory of Shakespeare. In this happy circumstance the library 
has played a satisfactory part. Exhibitions and lectures have 
been held everywhere—at Manchester, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Oxford, Rochdale, Croydon, Norwich—and in many other 
towns lectures, readings and exhibits have occurred. Many 
very satisfactory catalogues have been issued in this con- 
nexion, the best of which are those of the Bodleian, the 
John Rylands, and the Rochdale and Norwich libraries. In 
London Shakespeare exhibitions have been many, and the 
Library Association won the approval of all its members by 
devoting a whole day’s conference to Shakespeare and the 
Library on May 5th. We should like to commend to all 
librarians the appeal for support for the Shakespeare Head 
Press at Stratford-on-Avon, which is described fully in the 
Library Association Record for April. Although privately- 
owned, this press is an institution of national worth, and 
by the simple process of buying its invaluable publications, 
the libraries can do much for its continuance. 
* * * 

We much regret to record the early death of Mr. Henry T. 
Coutts, details of whose connexion with this magazine are 
given on another page. Mr. Coutts was one of the keen, 
highly-trained young librarians influenced by the Library 
Assistants’ Association. His loss is lamented by a wide circle 
of friends, not only amongst assistants, but amongst much 
older men, who saw in him one of the future forces in 
librarianship. 

TO MY DEAD FRIEND—HENRY T. COUTTS. 
(Died Easter Eve, 1916.) 


In that great silence where you go 
God keep you very quietly ; 
Like moonlight on new-fallen snow 
Your slumber be ; 
And in that sleep may you forget 
The winter weariness that kills, 
But see the spring-time flooding yet 
Your Surrey hills ; 
And then awake, restored and strong, 
To serve with lovelier books—who knows ?— 
In libraries that seraphs throng, 
More fair than those 
You served on this contracted sphere— 
Again fulfil your wonted task : 
And finer service, there or here, 
Who dares to ask ? 
In that great silence where you go 
God keep you very quietly ! 
But earth will never be, I know 
The same to me! RoBERT JOHNSON. 


i 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 
By Ricnarp WricHT, Croydon Public Libraries. 


‘| a oe is the systematic study of the industrial arts, 
it embraces Engineering, Agriculture, Domestic Science, 
Business Methods, Chemical Technology and other applied 
sciences ; while more recently some of the professions have been so 
closely connected to it that they are accepted under that heading, 
as Medicine by Dewey, and Architecture by Brown. From the 
aspect of the general library this section is of greatest importance, 
it is probably, next to the fiction section, the most used, and is 
certainly the most useful. As a consequence it is generally one 
of the largest. 


With the requirements of its classification arises the question 
of whether any such collection of subjects can be logically classed 
together under one general head. They may be defined as the 
application of the sciences to meet the material needs of man, 
either by providing him with food, clothing or habitation. Mr. 
Brown seems to think not, and in the introduction to the “ Subject 
Classification ” states “‘ that every science and art springs from 
some definite source, and need not therefore be arbitrarily grouped 
in alphabetical, chronological or purely artificial divisions, because 
tradition or custom has apparently sanctioned such a usage. . 
The old distinction between theoretical and applied science is 
gradually disappearing from all modern text-books, and it is obvious 
that as the systematisation of science and its teaching improve, 
the separation between physical basis and practical application, 
hitherto maintained, will be no longer insisted upon.” He sub- 
stantiates this argument by placing in the majority of instances the 
arts with the sciences, from the application of which they are 
derived, Engineering being made to follow Dynamics, and the 
Steam Engine being preceded by the science of Heat. 

From the theoretical point of view this argument is quite 
sound. Moreover, such an arrangement provides us with an order 
for the arts, and at the same time as the author suggests, brings 
the theory and practice of the Sciences together. From the 
aspect of a special technological or scientific library this is desirable, 
but from the point of view of the general library, which is the 
intended aspect of this thesis, the necessity of their union is question- 
able. Nearly all the earlier schemes of bibliographical classifica- 
tion, including Dewey and Cutter, recognise the necessity of a 
separate class devoted to the arts. Moreover, both Bacon and 
Brunet, in their classification schemes, had classes devoted to the 
applied sciences. If it is recognised that Science represents the 
work of nature, and the Arts man’s personal work, the need of 
their separation is at once obvious. 
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Having decided upon the relation of Technology with other 
topics, let its classification be considered. The necessity of it 
may be summarised as follows :-— 


(a) To bring all books on one subject together that they 
may be readily compared. 

(b) To bring like and cognate subjects together, so that they 
may be quickly and conveniently referred to, owing 
to the presence of a correlation of properties among 
the various units. 


The first of these objects may be more easily accomplished 
by an alphabetical arrangement of subjects, but the second require- 
ment makes it imperative that some attempt at a natural order 
should be made. Two questions at once arise :-— 


(a) Is there an order existing among the subjects that 
comprise the class Technology ? 

(6) Whether such an arrangement would successfully 
bring like subjects together, and for that reason claim 
a distinct advantage over an alphabetical arrangement 
of subjects. 


To arrive at some decision upon the former, let the rules 
generally applicable to classification schemes be considered. 


(a) Characteristics used in classification must be essential 
to the purpose for which the classification is intended. 


(b) A classification must commence with terms of wide 
extension and small intension, and proceed by gradual 
steps down the hierarchy to terms of little extension but 
of great intension. 


All objects have many characteristics by which they may be 
classified. In forming a classification one of the characteristics 
must be employed, and that which will produce the most useful 
arrangement for the purpose which the classification is intended to 
subserve is the essential characteristic of that classification. For 
example : Flowers may be classified among other ways by colour, 
height, or naturally by their seed lobes. To the gardener the 
essential characteristic would be colour, to the botanist the natural 
arrangement would be preferred, while in the technological library 
the division into annuals and perennials, subdivided by the period 
of the year when they thrive would probably be the most useful 
order. 


The characteristics that may be employed in the classification 
of Technology are chronological—following the order of the evolu- 
tion of the Arts ; or theoretical, that is, the assumed natural order 
of the sciences which are employed in the formation of the Arts. 


| 
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If the latter were the essential characteristic, as it would be in the 
special library, the arts would either be intercalated among the 
sciences, or follow them in a parallel sequence. The former has 
been discussed, and the latter would result in an arrangement 
similar to that here represented by separating, with one or two 
modifications, the sciences and arts in the ‘‘ Subject Classification.” 


PROPOSED THEORETICAL ORDER. 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Architecture and Building Construction. 
Dynamics ...4 Railway. 
Transports. 
Naval and Military Science. 
Electricity ... Electrical Engineering. 


Optics ... ... Photography. 
Heat Fire Producers. 

*** \ Steam and other Engines. 
Acoustics Music. 


Hydrostatics ... Hydraulic Engineering. 

Blowing Machinery. 
Pneumatics ... { Aeronautics. wi 
Horology .-- Watch and Clock Making. 
Mineralogy and f Mining Engineering. 

Metallurgy ... | Metal Trades. 
Chemistry Chemical Technology. 
Botany Agriculture. 

Zoology --- Domestic Animals. 


Medicine. 
Human Life... { Domestic Economy. 


Time influences everything, either by development or decay, 
and consequently a chronological order can be affirmed of most 
topics. Particularly is it so with regard to man’s handicrafts. 
The following may be assumed as a historical order to Technology. 
Like the evolutionary story in the Bible, it is recognised that the 
means of existence, bodily food, would be first sought after by 
man. The quotation, “and man shall till the soil, and it shall 
bring forth abundantly, and he shall eat of the fruits thereof. . . 
and it shall be unto him an everlasting beverage,”’ tells of the first 
art that man applied. First the tilling, then the sowing to obtain 
food, either directly in the form of vegetable foods or indirectly 
by providing provender for his cattle. The other direct products 
of the earth would follow. The preparation of the products for 
human food and use would be man’s next thought, though at the 
same time the protection of his body from natural harms by the 
provision of clothing and shelter would be one of the early steps. 
This, together with the provision of a means of inter-communication, 
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has been the object of subsequent engineering feats and the applica- 
tion of natural resources. In tabulated order such a progression 
would suggest itself as follows :-— 


Agriculture. Protective Arts. 

Horticulture. Engineering. 

Domestic Animals. Architecture. 
Mining. Building Construction. 
Metallurgy. Sanitary Engineering. 
Chemical Technology. Hydraulic Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. Transportation. 
Domestic Economy. Fabricative Arts. 

Food and Cookery. 

Clothing. 


The sequence of subjects within the hierarchy should proceed 
from the most general head to the special ; or in the language of 
logic proceed from terms of wide extension and small intension by 
gradual steps down to terms of narrow extension and great inten- 
sion. Each head being formed by the addition of an extra quality 
or characteristic. Thus, by the fact that the second head has all 
the characteristics of the first, together with an additional one, 
and that the third has besides an additional quality all the qualities 
of the first and second, there must be a perfect co-ordination of 
subjects. By so doing the purpose of classification, which provides 
that things or ideas must be arranged according to their degrees of 
likeness, and separated according to their degrees of unlikeness, 
would be fulfilled. 

Such an arrangement is theoretically perfect, and is conse- 
quently seldom met with in bibliographical classification, owing 
to the complexity of books ; the adjustability for which causes a 
hierarchy to be composed of a number of individual progressions 
instead of one sequence from the general to the special. It is, 
however, possible to illustrate the point from the “ Subject 
Classification.” Here is found the following sequence of topics :— 


BIoLocy. 
Ethnology. 
Economic Biology. 
Agriculture 
Soil. 
rops. 
Grain. 
Wheat. 


Biology embraces everything that has life. To this is added 
the characteristic—of high development—forming the class 
Ethnology. There then appears a slight diversion from the forms 
of life to the means of the existence of life, the application of the 
lower forms of biology to provide human food. The addition 
of the characteristic [the provision of food] by the cultivation of 


} 
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the land constitutes the class Agriculture, and the treatment of 
the soil and its productions (grain) and the special grain (wheat) 
are all headings formulated by additional qualities, and at the same 
time are less embrasive. 

Here is a summum genus and an infima species and an hierarchy 
that, were the sub-divisions filled in, appears to have a perfect co- 
ordination among its headings. If one were misplaced, as Soil 
preceding Agriculture, the one would not modulate into the other, 
and consequently the lateral and transverse relations which the 
books under the headings should have with the general head and 
surrounding headings, would be broken. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SELECT LIST OF RECENT AMERICAN 
BOOKS—continued. 


(Excluding Belles Lettres, Didactic Theology and Books on the 
present War), 

We selected lists of foreign books 
suitable for library use. The list now issued contains the titles of American 
books arranged in Dewey’s main classes and sub-divided alphabetically by 
subjects. If lib.arians consider these lists useful arrangements may be 

ie to develop the idea. 


FINE ARTS & AMUSEMENTS. 
GARDENS. 
Shelton (Louise). Beautiful Gardens in America. 
New York: Scribner. 1915. 4to. $5. 
LAWN TENNIS. 

Paret (J. Parmley) and others. Methods and Players of Modern 
Lawn Tennis. New York: Am. Lawn Tennis. 1915. 8vo. §2. 
MUSIC, ARAB. 

Salvador-Daniel (Francesco). The Music and Musical Instruments 
of the Arabs. New York: Scribner. 1915. 1I2mo. $1.75. 

NEEDLEWORK. 
Von Horvath (Guido). Designing for Art Needlework. 
York, Pa.: York Pr. 1915. 12mo. 
OPERA. 
Shea (G. E.). Acting in Opera: its A.B.C., with descriptive 


examples, and practical hints. 
New York: Schirmer. 1915. 8vo. $1.25. 
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Crofton (Algernon). Poker: its Laws and Principles. 
New York: Wycil. 1915. 16mo. $1. 


Sand (Maurice). The History of the Harlequinade. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1915. 8vo. $6. 
Mackay (Constance D’Arcy). Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs : 
a Practical Working Handbook. 
New York: Holt. 1915. 8vo. $1.75. 


Columbia University Dramatic Museum. Papers on Acting. 
4 vols. New York: The Museum. 1915. $5. 
VAULTING. 


Ward (Clarence). Medieval Church Vaulting. 
Princetown, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1915. 4to. $4. 


LITERATURE. 


DRAMA, ENGLISH. 
Smith (Robert Metcalf). Froissart and the English Chronicle Play. 
New York: Columbia Univ. 1915. 1I2mo. $1.50. 
MILTON. 
Warren (W. Fairfield). The Universe as Pictured in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost: an Illustrated Study. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 1915. 8vo. 75¢. 


Good (J. Wa.). Studies in the Milton Tradition. 
Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 1915. 4to. $1.75. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Stoll (Elmer E.), Othello: an Historical and Comparative Study. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 1915. 8vo. 50c. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY & BIOGRAPHY. 


Thatcher (Oliver Jos.). The Library of Original Sources: Ideas 
that have influenced civilization, in the Original Documents, 
Translated. 10 vols. 
Milwaukee : Univ. Research Exten. Co. 1915. 8vo. $49. 
ABBOTT (L.). 


Abbott (Lyman), D.D. Reminiscences. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1915. 8vo. $3.50. 


ALASKA. 


Muir (J.). Travels in Alaska. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1915. 8vo. $2.50. 


POKER. 
| 

| 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Osborn (H. Fairfield). Men of the Old Stone Age: their Environ- 
ment, Life and Art ; illustrated by Upper Palzolithic Artists and 


C. R. Knight. New York: Scribner. 1915. 8vo. $5. 

Hammond (J. Martin). Quaint and Historic Forts of North 

America. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1915. 8vo. $5. 
CUBA. 


Robinson (Alb. Gardner). Cuba, Old and New. 
New York: Longmans. 1915. 8vo. $1.75. 
EGYPT. 
Balls (W. Lawrence). Egypt of the Egyptians. 
New York: Scribner. 1915. I2mo. $1.50. 


ENGLAND. 
Wharton (Anne Hollingsworth). English Ancestral Homes of 
Noted Americans. Philadelphia : Lippincott, 1915. t2mo. $2. 


EUROPE. 
Robinson (Jas. H.). The Middle Period of European History 
from the break-up of the Roman Empire to the opening of the 


18th Century. Boston : Ginn. 1915. I2mo. $1.20. 
GERMANY. 

Schirp (Fs. M.). A short history of Germany from the earliest 
times to 1913. St. Lowis, Mo. Herder. 1915. 8vo. $1. 
ROOSEVELT (T.). 

Street (Julian). The most interesting American [Theodore 
Roosevelt]. New York: Century Co. 1915. I2mo. 500. 


STEVENSON (R. L.). 
Hamilton (Clayton Meeker). On the Trail of Stevenson : the pictures 
from drawings by Wa. Hale. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1915. sq. 8vo. $3. 
TURKESTAN and PERSIA. 
Moore (B. Burges). From Moscow to the Persian Gulf: being the 
Journal of a Disenchanted Traveller in Turkestan and Persia. 
New York: Putnam. 1915. 8vo. $3. 
UNITED STATES. 
James (G. Wharton). Our American Wonderlands. 
Chicago: McClurg. 1915. 8vo. §$2. 
WEST INDIES. 


Verrill (Alpheus Hyatt). Isles of Spice and Pine [Lesser Antilles}. 
New York: Appleton. 1915. I2mo. $1.25. 
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“THE FASCINATION OF THE UNFINISHED. 


KNOW a lady, still very young, who tells me that in her ’teens 
she read Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy three times. 
My own experience of the soporific qualities of this work 
has led me to regard this as the greatest reading feat that has come 
to my knowledge ; and I wonder if amongst my readers there is 
yet one other person who can digest with equal facility more than 
three pages of Martin’s verbal opiate at a time. Martin Tupper’s 
name comes to me as I turn over the pages of the admirable biblio- 
graphy which has just reached me, and alight upon the entry of 
leridge’s Christabel. Alas! Coleridge left it an unfinished 
opalescent fragment ; but Tupper finished it for him! Messrs. 
Corns and Sparke do not mention this, which is a pity, since their 
work would have been enhanced had it recorded sequentially the 
attempts that have been made to complete unfinished books. 
This, however, is giving the term unfinished an extension which 
perhaps would be indefensible. At the same time, works which 
their authors left unfinished, such as Stevenson’s St. Ives, ought to 
have received a place more definite than a mere mention in the 
introduction. It is true that Quiller-Couch made a sound and 
workmanlike conclusion for St. Jves from Stevenson’s sketches, 
but even the excellent Cornishman has not the golden pen of 
Stevenson. 


These remarks indicate the limits which the compilers have 
observed. They have not only depended largely, judging from 
internal evidence, upon the British Museum Catalogue—from which 
notes are quoted freely—but the various recognised bibliographical 
authorities, and many less known ones, have been under contribu- 
tion. In doubtful cases of modern works, direct application to 
publishers has been made, and their replies quoted. The published 
result is the most fascinating bibliographical work that I have 
lighted upon for many years past, a work not only valuable from 
its obvious practical usefulness in answering many of our un- 
solved doubts about several important books on our shelves ; 
but also answers the deeper interest that attaches to the revelation 
- much of the romance, pathos, and even tragedy of the literary 

e. 

Books remain unfinished for innumerable reasons, some of 
which may be readily defined. I suppose amongst the first of 
these is the rs but sordid financial reason. With 


* Corns, Albert R. and Archibald Sparke. A a of unfinished 
books in the English language, with annotations. Quaritch. 10s. 6d. 
net. 164225 pp. 8vo. 
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what hopes the author of this or that work put forth the first 
volume of what he hoped would prove the monument of his life ! 
Already, when the second volume was published, the signals of 

ublic favour were lacking ; and the third brought no acceptance 

om publishers who had lost money on the first two. Many 
such books are recorded here with the laconic but eloquent words 
attached to the entries: ‘“‘ We shall publish no more of this.” 
Then, there are authors who ignored the fact that the days of our age 
are three score years and ten ; as, for example, Macaulay, who in 
his forty-ninth year seriously commenced a History, which in 
itself would form a library ; and at the inevitable hour only a 
magnificent portico stood to help us to conceive what the finished 
building might have been! Or, George Washington Abbot, who in 
1878 published the first volume of his autobiography, and then was 
gathered to his fathers! He chronicled twenty-one years only 
in that single volume, and one wonders at his courage in workin 
on such a scale. More pathetic still, perhaps, are the unfinish 
medical treatises; works intended to assist in prolonging life, 
but cut short by the end of the life their authors, with all their 
skill, were unable to save. The variability of human character, 
too, comes out in this connection. A John Frederick Archibald 
designs three huge separate law treatises—and completes none. 
Was it infirmity of purpose, or was it the desire to “ try again” 
after repeated failure ? 


Many similar questions rise in my mind as I turn over these 
interesting pages. But to me the fascination of the volume lies 
in what it suggests of the psychology of the writers of pure litera- 
ture—the poets and novelists. How much, too, with all respect 
to Martin F. Tupper, should I like to know the ultimate fate of 
the ladies Christabel and Geraldine. Perhaps here Coleridge 
had forgotten their future. The unfinished state of Christabel 
probably springs from what is probably the reason of so many 
‘fragments ” scattered up and down the works of our poets— 
the quality of their inspiration. 


Is not inspiration very often in itself merely the germinal idea, 
the first glimpse of the picture to be drawn? The leading idea 
and form of Paradise Lost were inspiration ; its working out was 
industry of a wearisome and ungrudged character. But, the 
average creative mind is formed in antagonism to the labour 
of scribery. Ideas come far more rapidly than they can be written 
down and made permanent ; and if a new idea too attractive to be 
resisted traverse the poet’s mind while he is at work, he may 
succumb to the temptation to leave the present work for the 
pursuit of the new gleam ; and in the end the first effort is probably 
abandoned altogether ! stm 
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HENRY THOMAS COUTTS. 
1881—22nd April, 1916. 


Y the death of Henry Tuomas Coutts, which occurred with 
tragic suddenness on Easter Eve while out walking in 
Croydon, the library profession loses another member who, 

like T. E. Turnbull, gave promise of much more than his brief 
span of years permitted him to achieve. He was born in Croydon 
in 1881, and ‘‘ commenced librarian ”’ as a junior assistant in the 
public libraries of his native town in 1895, progressing in course 
of time to the position of librarian-in-charge of the Central Lending 
Library. This position he left in 1906 to become librarian of the 
North Islington Library, and to assist the late James Duff Brown 
in the organisation of the Islington Public Libraries, and no small 
part of the excellence of that library system is due to the highly- 
skilled and efficient help Brown received from his first two assistants, 
Coutts and Mr. James D. Stewart. At Islington Coutts threw 
himself with fervour into all possible library activities. He was 
one of the pillars of the Islington Staff Club, and helped to collect 
that library of text-books, and took an active part in those staff 
meetings, which gave the assistants at Islington such exceptional 
opportunities. His work for libraries, as our readers know, was 
not confined to his official hours, and the burning of midnight oil 
in the service of the profession was not without disastrous effects 
upon his health. He was a member of the Council of the Library 
Assistants’ Association from 1904 to 1915, was Hon. Secretary for 
the three years, 1909 to 1912, and was elected President unani- 
mously for the two following years in succession. During his office 
as Secretary the important ‘‘ Report on Hours, Salaries, &c., of 
Assistants in Municipal Libraries,’”’ was produced, with marked 
results on the profession. Three or four months before his death 
he was elected an honorary fellow of the Association. Coutts 
was a member of the Library Association from 1906, and at the 
initiation of registration was one of the limited number of assistants 
elected fellows on account of their professional position and worth. 
He served as honorary secretary of the committee appointed to 
examine the manufacture of modern book papers. In connexion 
with this he pursued special studies in book-binding, from which 
resulted the ‘‘ Manual of Library Book-binding,” which is un- 
doubtedly the best work in its field, which he issued in 1911 in 
collaboration with his friend, Mr. Geo. A. Stephens. Later, he 
became one of the editors of THe Liprary WorLD, and wrote 
regularly for its pages, sometimes using pseudonyms, the best 
known of which was “‘ Manor G. North,” which was in evidence 
when—as was often the case—he turned off a humourous stanza or 
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two. The everyday humour of the library service he had a keen 
eye for, and the collection, ‘‘ Library Jokes and Jottings,” which he 
published in 1914, and which is known to and appreciated by a far 
wider public than any purely library text-book, is evidence enough 
of the fact. Of his many individual papers, speeches and letters, 
it is unnecessary to speak to readers of this journal. 

Amongst his private activities, he sang for years as chorister 
at Christ Church, Croydon, and was Superintendent of the Sunda 
School there. This latter capacity—in which he achieved mu 
success—was reflected sometimes in his talks and speeches to 
younger assistants, but not obtrusively. He was in person tall, 
dark, and decidedly good looking, pleasant and kindly in address, 
with a certain deliberate hesitancy of manner, which passed entirely 
as one knew him better. He indulged in few recreations, had little 
time for them. As a rule he enjoyed good health, although he told 
the present writer twelve years ago that he suffered from a chronic 
state of dyspepsia, no doubt induced by the lack of outdoor exercise 
consequent upon the extended hours—long since happily reduced 
—which were then in vogue at the Croydon as at many other 
libraries. In later years he seemed to overcome this weakness, but 
never entirely. In September, 1914, he married Miss Eva E. 
Gibbon, of Croydon—to whom to-day our warmest sympathy 
goes—and seemed then on the threshold of a long and happy 
career. A few weeks later, however, ill-health asserted itself, 
which for some months puzzled the doctors. Last year, however, 
a specialist pronounced the trouble to be tubercular. Sanatorium 
treatment, long leave, and every care failed to produce improve- 
ment, and at the end of last year he was compelled—how reluctantly 
few know !—to relinquish his work at Islington. Cheerful and 
hopeful to the last, he showed no fear of the impending change, 
although he must have been conscious of its gradual approach. 
The end was sudden and merciful—an attack of haemorrhage— 
and death within five minutes without pain. 

It is given to few men to have the respect and affection of 
their colleagues which Mr. Coutts had in a marked degree. His 
geniality, forbearance, and thought for others were always 
characteristics of the man, and regard for his memory will linger 
long in the thoughts of those associated with him in the daily 
work at Islington. 

The funeral service was held at Christ Church, Croydon, on 
April 26th. Owing to the brief notice many of his professional 
friends were unable to attend, but the mourners included, besides 
his relatives, the President of the L.A.A., Mr. E. G. Rees, the 
Chief Librarians of Islington and Croydon, the Hon. Editor of the 
Library Assistant, and several of his colleagues from Islington and 
Croydon. Amongst the “library”’ wreaths were tributes from 
the L.A.A., the Islington Staff, the Croydon Staff, Mr. and 
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Mrs. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Mr. James D. Stewart and Miss Hilda 
Funnell, and Mr., Mrs., and Miss Connie Mitchell. The burial took 
place at Mitcham Road Cemetery, Croydon, 


TO HIS WIFE. 

O fair and sad two-summers Bride, 

Take courage, lest your gracious Dead, 
Beholding from the Other Side, 
This final comfort be denied 

That you are comforted. 
For in the records all men write 

No fairer leaves than his remain : 
Read then their message by the light 
Reflected from the Infinite 

Where you take hands again. 

ROBERT JOHNSON. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
CALLIMACHUS AND THE L.A, SEAL. 

Did you not rejoice to see the first published epistle of the 
reverend Callimachus in the last issue of THE LrsraRY WorRLD? I 
rarely agree with him entirely, which leads me to wonder why 
people affirm that you and he and I are one and the same person. 
These, also, probably believe that Shakespeare is Bacon, Spenser, 
and a few other Elizabethans, but surely “ in the sessions of sweet 
silent thought,” if they compared our sentiments, they might 
see how much richer is the flavouring of Attic salt in Zenodotus 
and in Callimachus than in this humblest of scribes. That is by 
the way. What I am curious about is the seal he says the L.A. 
possesses. Does it possess one? I know that a circular design 
for one adorns the cover of the Record, presenting a lady who 
lacks our distinctive Greek beauty, against a background of books 
“ footing it untidily on a string, while the said lady issues books, 
obviously bound in Chivers’ duro-flexile bindings, from a pile 
heaped in most unbusiness-like manner on the floor, to a crowd of 
folk, who seem ‘to take what they can get’ unquestioningly.” 
This was J. D. Brown’s description of it, I think, and it deserves to 
be revived. But the L.A. has no seal; it hasn’t had time in the 
last fifteen years to decide which of all the engravers in Britain 
could best make it. As for the mottoes, I cannot surpass those of 
Callimachus. Dum vivo, spero might do for the members, but the 
Council is oblivious of anything to be hoped for. As Callimachus 
says, to refute an imaginary opponent, 

(Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam ?), 
is their business, not to do things. I will, however, turn the matter 
over in my mind. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANTS AND THE L.A. COUNCIL. 

I see the Editor of The Library Assistant has a sound answer to 
Callimachus’ strictures on the L.A.A. Council, because they have 
no representative on the L.A. Council. With the bulk of their 
members away under arms they are unable to undertake petty 
campaigns. Who were the assistants who, having advertised 
and shouted got elected on the L.A. Council, and then claimed to 
represent only themselves? Only one assistant (from public 
libraries at least) has ever been on the Council, and he tells me— 
I have written to him about it—that he never made any such 
claim ; and I do not think that his reputation depended entirely 
upon his connexion with the L.A.A., although for ten years the 
L.A.A. was almost the main interest of his life. 

C.L.A. 

I have been rubbing amazed eyes over the appearance in the 
Record of an invitation to public librarians to join the Circulating 
Libraries Association as associates. Now, the C.L.A. is un- 
doubtedly a most estimable body—I speak out of a conscious 
ignorance of its full activities—but I believe it is primarily a society 
of commercial librarians of the Mudie type, formed to protect their 
subscribers from the contamination of unclean books. Before a 
novel comes into circulation, the C.L.A. tastes its moral character 
and censors it ; and its members are pledged to adhere to its findings. 
Public librarians, should they join, will be merely associates, 
and thus free to ignore these findings. Undoubtedly commercial 
librarians find this service worth while, but to public librarians, 
the participation in such work is not only not worth while ; it is 
actively harmful. Already the L.A. has been accused of many of 
the doings of this junior C.L.A., owing to the difficulty newspapers 
experience in distinguishing the two bodies, and this apparent 
benediction of the L.A. will not simplify matters. Emphatically 
public librarians are not censors in any way contemplated by the 
C.L.A. The burning need for the new novel does not concern 
them in anything like the same degree ; they deal primarily with 
books, and only secondarily with new fiction. They are able to 
wait and examine novels, and they pursue the proper method of 
censorship, if it can be so called—by selection not by rejection. 
Association with the activities (perfectly legitimate in their own 
field) of the C.L.A. would lay us open to great and legitimate 
criticism. 

What I want to know is: How did this appeal get into the 


Record ? 
SMALL BEER AND STALE BEER. 

Early on the last Sunday in April the Record reached me, and 
as its inviting pages are scarcely Sabbath reading I postponed their 
perusal until next day. In the fair light of May-day morning I 
could hardly be critical, but I was critical. Already we have com- 
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plained of the dilatory, sleepy way in which it is conducted, and 
usually we have done it good-humouredly, but the humour of 
paying a subscription in order to read in May what happened six 
months earlier is of a kind that does not appeal to me. These 
are the items of mews I read in May, and I append the dates of 
the various happenings to justify myself :— 

Opening of Plymouth (Stonehouse) Branch Library on 

October 27th, 1915. 
Opening of Southampton Branch Library on October 25th, 


IgI5. 
Opening of Boulton and Watt Collection at Birmingham on 
October 22nd, 1915. 
Presentation to Mr. Jast on November 2oth, 1915. 
Attempt to close library at Eccles in December, 1915. 
Kettering Picture Exhibition, 7th July to 7th August, 1915. 
Closing of Branch Library at Holborn on September 30th, 


Appointment of Mr. Jast as Deputy-Librarian at Manchester, 
in October, 1915. 
Appointment of Mr. Wood as Librarian Dartford in September, 


Fourth monthly meeting January, 1916. 

Did we not congratulate Miss Pierce on the Kettering Exhibi- 
tion at the September Conference ? Really it is an impertinence 
upon the part of the Publications Committee to offer us these dusty 
shavings by way of news ; they have appeared long since in all other 
library journals, and one feels when reading the Record as one 
does when reading a newspaper several days old, except that 
the piquancy of the newspapers is not there. As you say in one of 

ur unpublished notes: “We are on the way to ruining the 

ecord.”’ What can be done in the face of this appalling incompe- 
tence and slovenliness ? Is it a matter for wonder, too, that we 
are asked to acquiesce in the fact that ‘‘ there has been unavoidable 
delay in connexion with the preparation of the report of the last 
Annual Meeting” ? That meeting occurred nine months ago! 
Unavoidable delay, indeed! Any other publication run on such 
lines would have been in the bankruptcy court long ago. I have 
stated the case. Now let us have a word on the policy to be followed 
from yourself. Anything, short of the summary execution of the 
Publications Committee, would be better than this wasting of our 
time and money. 

FRATER, AVE, ATQUE VALE !— 

So poor Coutts has gone! When I saw him last I could see 
that the shadows were lengthening, but he made a brave bright fight 
to the end. Shall we ever forget the old debates, aye, and the 
suppers in the summer evenings years ago, when Coutts stood for 
what was good and solid? Well, he has joined J. D. Brown now, 
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and let us hope that in the Elysian Fields they think of the old 
days sometimes. And Coutts leaves us a few books to remember 
him by. Do you know his wife? Quiet, charming, friendly—a 
fitting mate for him in every way—how much does she deserve 
our sympathy ! 

FICTION ""—AND A POPULAR CONCEPTION. 

I suffer profound irritation, my Zenodotus, when I read of 
the unutterable nonsense talked now-a-days of fiction in public 
libraries, and it is intensified by the various decisions to close the 
fiction department, or attempts to do so. Yet the matter is 
perfectly simple, and we ourselves are to blame! In the ears of the 
populace “ fiction ’’ is only another word for “ novels,” and “‘novels”’ 
a term for cheap, sentimental, and sensual modern illiteracy. 
Why do we still use this quite legitimate, but generally misunder- 
stood, word fiction? Let us abolish it altogether, and create a 
new term—Imaginative Literature, and then let us divide this 
into classic and modern. An absurd division in some ways, I 
agree, but the only distinction a generation can make between its 
writers is a chronological one. Let every book written more than 
25 years ago (?.e., before 1890), which still lives, be called classic ; 
those written since modern. It will illuminate our critics a little. 
“ Words, words, words,” you will reply, Hamlet-wise ; but all the 
criticisms are words, and the actual closing of fiction departments 
is merely the outcome of a juggling with words. Get rid of the 
world and, according to the British view, you get rid of the evil. 
Any observer of the national attitude towards sexual matters will 
see my meaning at once. 

A CELEBRATION. 

Owing possibly to the omission of any announcement of a 
complimentary lunch, the attendance at the L.A. Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Meeting reached the inspiring total of about thirty 
“members and friends.” To this huge gathering we invited 
Professor MacNeile Dixon, Dr. William Martin, and others. It 
should have been an excellent meeting ; in quality it was ; but the 
chill emptiness of a room of mostly-unoccupied chairs subdued us 
all. We cannot compel audiences, but we can form our own 
conclusions about those London librarians whose interest in the 
L.A. can be guaged from the fact that they only turn up when 
there is a free meal ! 

SHEER MERIT—AND ITS REWARD. 

The present time almost precludes any reference to salaries, 
but certain unctuous phrases in a report I have just glanced through 
are worth a word. Says the report: “‘ During the past year, 
Mr. ——,, the Sub-Librarian, resigned after 144 years of meritorious 
and honourable service. He joined the staff as a junior, and worked 
his way to the senior position by sheer merit. The Committee 
wish him a prosperous career at the new post at P——.” Now 
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this gentleman holds most of the certificates of the L.A., has 
further high educational qualifications, and is a man of real execu- 
tive ability. What, think you, was the reward the “ senior position” 
his sheer merit and honourable service have won him? Thirty 
shillings a week! What an emolument for 14} years of merit! 
Yet the library authority where this iniquity was perpetrated 
reduced the rate for the next half-year from one halfpenny to one 
farthing in the name of economy. Could hypocrisy go further ? 

ERATOSTHENES, F.L.A. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 

the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 


LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 

At Aberdeen the library assistants offered to give up their 
Wednesday half-holiday in the week preceding the Spring holiday, 
the Midsummer holiday, and the Autumn holiday, and suggested 
that instead of being closed then the Libraries should close at one 
on the Saturday preceding each of these holidays, so that advantage 
might be taken by the assistants of the week-end facilities of the 
time. The Libraries Committee sympathised and declined. 

The Reference Library at Birmingham is to receive daily the 
Official Parliamentary Debates as issued. These are being pre- 
sented by Mrs. W. A. Albright, and will be placed in boxes on the 
open shelves in the Reference Library. It would be interesting 
to know in what other towns the daily numbers of Official Debates 
are received. 

At several libraries attacks have been made upon the expen- 
diture upon new books, as we anticipated would be the case. At 
Bournemouth, with this end in view, the Finance Committee of the 
Council has reduced the estimates of the Libraries Committee by 
£300, and the latter is making a vigorous protest against this 
curtailment of already inadequate funds. Bournemouth supplies 
five libraries out of an income of about three thousand pounds, 
and this ridiculous retrenchment upon the Finance Committee’s 
part shows a woeful want of appreciation of the economy with which 
the Bournemouth system has been worked hitherto. It is all the 
more absurd in that the ratepayers will not benefit one iota from 
the reduction. 

A similar case was an attempt at Worcester, made by the Chair- 
man of the Sewerage Committee, to reduce the estimates of the 
libraries by £200, saying, “‘ they ought not to spend large sums of 
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money for novels for the well-to-do people to read.” Fortunately 
this infelicitous statement of the book-buying at Worcester failed 
to convince the Council. The Libraries Committee retains its {200. 

At Bradford a new open-access library has been opened by the 
Lord Mayor in Undercliffe and Tennyson Place to serve the East 
Ward. It will accommodate 12,000 volumes, and 71 readers in 
the reading-room. Part of the building accommodates the Public 
Baths, which, however, are owned by the Libraries Committee and 
rented from them at {55 per annum by the Baths Committee. 

At Darlington the Public Library Committee has decided that 
in future children under the age of 14 are not to be admitted to the 
Library after 7 o’clock in the evening. As a winter time arrangement 
this is admirable, but we might question such an action now the 
longer evenings are coming, but perhaps children under 14 should 
be in bed before 8 o’clock. 

We are interested to note that ‘‘ H.M.S. Nottingham ” receives 

a weekly parcel of newspapers from the Central Library of its name 
city. 
2 In some notes in the Notlingham Express the following occurs : 
“‘ Our Belgian visitors have found the Public Libraries and Reading 
Rooms of great benefit to them, and have greatly appreciated the 
special privileges afforded to them in this city. There are numerous 
Belgians who are regular borrowers at the Central Library, where 
the stock of French literature specially appeals to them ; and others 
are frequent visitors at the Reading Rooms throughout the city, 
where special papers are provided. The new Belgian Institute 
on Derby Road was opened on Thursday, and a quantity of French 
books were sent from the Libraries on loan along with a supply of 
papers and illustrated periodicals.” 

An interesting library centenary is that of the Nottingham 
Subscription Library, better known as the Bromley House Library, 
from its location in its handsome Georgian home, which occurred 
on April rst. The Library was founded in 1816 by the Duke of 
Newcastle, and various other prominent people of the county and 
town. It came into its present home in 1820. The Library 
contains a very fine collection of local manuscripts and county 
histories, and some 35,000 volumes of general literature. Perhaps 
its most prized assets are its county histories, which include the 
original MSS of Deering’s “ History of Nottingham,” and the 
anonymous history which he quoted. The collection also includes 
the Standfast Library of 2,000 volumes on theology, law, and 
history, left by the Rev. W. Standfast, D.D., in 1744, to form the 
nucleus of a public library. And in more recent years the library 
has received the “ Philip James Bailey” and the “ James Ward ” 
collections. Numbered in the former, which is representative of 
the Nottingham poet’s own library, though not completely so, 
are numerous editions of “ Festus,”” with elaborate marginal notes, 
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which Bailey had written for future editions. By a curious coinci- 
dence we are also within a few days of the rooth anniversary of 
Philip James Bailey’s birth. From the outset the subscription 
library has been confined to a limited number of proprietors or 
subscribers. Its original trust deed, we believe, prescribed 200, 
but this number was a ards extended to 250, and still later to 
to 265, at which it now’ ds. Most of the leading families of the 
county and city have been associated with its fortunes and develop- 
ments, and there are still linked with it many descendants of its 
original members, 

At Sheffield no more temporary assistants are to be employed 
as substitute for members of the Libraries staff called to the war. 
The Sheffield Telegraph has a nonsensical article on the closing 
of the Libraries, in which it says that only a few months ago the 
Committee “ fought the Council to a division on the retention of 
some quite unnecessary delivery station. It would give up nothing, 
war or no war ; victory or defeat ; the issues of novels must go on 
as usual in all the suburbs.” Seeing that the article refers to the 
annual abstract of accounts of the City as “ the City Treasurer’s 
yearly novel,” it is probably not to be regarded very seriously. 

The Mayor of Stoke Newington has issued a public appeal for 
funds in order to secure a further grant of £300 from the Carnegie 
Trustees. ‘‘ The Trustees made a grant of {500 to the Public 
Library to pay off a portion of £2,561 owing for moneys borrowed 
for the purpose of building and completing the extension of the 
library, and promised a further grant for the same purpose, up to a 
total sum of £300, of (£50 for every {£25 raised locally from sources 
other than the rates.” 

From a recent account of the work of the Sunderland Libraries, 
the interesting fact emerges that exhibitions are a direct incentive 
to gifts, and librarians who do not care for such extension work but 
who have a wholesome liking for useful donations may care to 
know this. The recent exhibition held there of old Sunderland 
placards, bills, &c., not only tended to increased appreciation, but 
led to donations of further placards, bills, &c., and old plans of 
the proposed local docks. It is the common experience of exhibiting 
librarians that nearly every exhibition results in some welcome 
addition to their collections. 

We should be glad to have direct evidence of the number of 
books sent through public libraries to the Camps Library as a 
result mainly of the appeal of the President of the Library Associa- 
tion. We notice that West Hartlepool sent, in a brief period, 138 
volumes and 690 magazines, and we understand that in two months 
Croydon sent 1,196 items. 

York is to have a new Central Library building, the cost of 
which, £12,000, will be defrayed by the Carnegie Trustees. This is 
the result of a report made by Mi. Jast on the library facilities of 
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York. The Trustees make the usual conditions as to a free site, 
the maintenance of the penny rate, and that they approve the 
plans. The Trustees have considered the probable growth of the 
city for ten years, and have made allowance for the following depart- 
ments: ‘‘An adequate Lending Library; Reference Library ; 
Reading and Newsroom ; the Children’s Library, together with 
necessary administrative accommodation, heating, passages, and 
storage. They are, however, of opinion that the available income 
for the Library would not permit of the maintenance of a more 
costly building, without detriment to purely library charges, such 
as supply and renewal of books, salaries, &c.’" The Secretary of 
the Trust adds: ‘‘ The Trustees do not consider that the present 
time is a suitable one for commencing building operations, and they 
should not begin till the end of the war.” 
PERSONAL NEWS. 

Miss LrtiaAN FAIRWEATHER, Senior Assistant, Brighton Public 
Library, has been appointed Librarian, The Carlton Studio, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Finspury Pustic Lipraries. Quarterly Guide for Readers. V. 22, 
No. 88. April, 1916. Gratis. 

The usual fully annotated list of additions, arranged by Dewey. We 
note that the annotations to the juvenile books are such as children can 
understand. 

GATESHEAD Pusiic Liprary. LILLiz, Rospert (Ed.). Select 
List of books for Apprentices and others in the Engineering, 
Building, and other trades, Munition Workers, and for Girls 
studying Domestic Economy, &c. 28pp. 1916. One Penny. 
An annotated list arranged under well-chosen heads, which, however, 

seem to have no relation to any library classification known to us. The 
object in view is to provide children who are leaving school with courses 
of reading to help them in the choice of a life-work, and to be pursued during 
their training for it. Criticism might be levelled at the appraising character 
of a few of the notes. Only experts can evaluate books in the various distinct 
fields covered by this comprehensive list. On the whole the work is ex- 
cellently done, and if, instead of costing one penny, the list could be issued 
free broadcast in the Gateshead schools much good might—we are sure 
would—come of the experiment. 


NOTTINGHAM LIBRARY. Bulletin. No. 224, May, 1916. Price 4d. 

Contains notes on the Shakespeare Tercentenary and the Philip James 
Bailey Centenary, a list of additions on the Balkan States, the usual indicator 
key, a note to the effect that the Reference Library contains the publications 
of the Malone Society, which of course is a Society mainly engaged in re- 
printing Tudor and early Stuart plays of the anonymous kind ; and in addition 
there is a brief account, with an illustration, of the Central Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library in Shakespeare Street, in which we read, “ It is interesting to record 
that it was here that the Children’s Library movement originated, the scheme 
being inaugurated by Mr. James Potter Briscoe, the City Librarian, as far 
back as 1882. This was the first Public Children’s Library in the country.” 
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WILLESDEN GREEN AND KENSAL RISE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Quarterly 


Record and Guide for Readers. Vol. 15, No. 4, March, 1916. 

Gratis. 

Library notes and an alphabetically annotated list of the books in each 
library with complete lists of works of fiction added since 1911 and 1913 
respectively. Among the notes is one on library economies, in which Mr. 
Chennell expresses the view of the Library Committee that it must bring the 
library into line with other departments. Less money will be spent on books 
than heretofore, but the supply of technical literature and of literature for 
students entering for various examinations will be continued. Mr. Chennell 
states in passing that his fiction issue is 55 per cent. of the whole. At Willesden 
Green the issues have augmented considerably, a fact which is throwing 
heavy work upon “a staff which, owing to enlistment in the Army, is young 
and comparatively inexperienced.” This passage mystifies us a little, but 
we presume it to mean that the permanent staff has enlisted, not the in- 


experienced one. 
FICTION. 


KENEALY, ANNESLEY. Do the Dead Know? Cr. 8vo., pp. 319. 
Stanley Paul & Co. 1916. 6s. 


This story turns partly upon the altering of the names John into Joan 
and Joan into John in a will, co the wording of the will apparently 
makes this deception immediately noticeable, and thus destroys the illusion. 
The return to life of a supposed corpse, a wicked lawyer and a scheming 
widowed aunt are among the ingredients that make up an improbable tale. 
The heroine’s escape from the mortuary is passably contrived though the 
author runs the risk of losing the reader’s sympathy by describing an attrac- 
tive girl under the unlovely conditions of wearing a shapeless dressing-gown 
of coarse flannelette, her dainty feet encased in rough grey woollen stockings, 
and her head close-shorn. Not a charming picture—even of a corpse ! 


LEADBITTER, Eric. The Road to Nowhere. Cr. 8vo., pp 352. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1916. 6s. 


Two ideas will probably occur to the reader of this novel, the first that 
the title is aptly descriptive of the book, the second that the family concerned 
might have stepped out of the pages of one of Mr. Pett Ridge’s stories. But 
whereas Mr. Pett Ridge usually leaves the reader satisfied that his family 
has risen in the world, that each member has achieved something definite, 
and has fulfilled at least one of his desires or ambitions to his own satisfaction, 
Mr. Leadbitter on the contrary conveys in a marked degree the utter futility 
of life, and the tragedy of unfulfilled ambitions and wrecked hopes. This 
attitude towards life is emphasised by incidents such as the death of the 
inefficient Mr. Peeping struggling from his bed of sickness to get a whisky 
bottle, Mrs. Peeping dying suddenly at the opening of her prosperity, Joe 
Peeping’s rising to wealth, his happiness destroyed by his ill-chosen 
and his wife’s sordid death too late to unite him with the woman who should 
have been his mate, his sister Lil’s scorn for her patient lover, Clive Randall, 
and her descent into dubious paths, and the departure of sister and brother to 
new worlds where the reader feels the endless chain will bind them still. 
Perhaps a moral is to be drawn from Mr. Peeping’s precept, “ It is not what 

‘ou do, it is how you do it,”” which makes Joe asks himself the question how 
d he done it? To him the end had been all-important, the means nothing, 
and he admits that his brother Bertie had been the wise one, ‘‘ The pros: 
shop that once seemed so sordid and vulgar, was in reality a truer gate to 
happiness than all the wealth and veneer in the world.” It remains to be 
seen whether the public will agree that Mr. Leadbitter has added to the — 
tion he deservedly won through his earlier work, “‘ Rain before Seven 
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BIRMINGHAM AND District LrBrarRy AssociATION.—The 
Birmingham and District Library Association held its One Hundred 
and Eleventh Meeting at Stourbridge on Wednesday, February gth, 
1916, and was attended by a large number of representatives from 
Birmingham and the surrounding district. On arrival at Stour- 
bridge the party were met by the Chairman and several members 
of the Stourbridge Free Library Committee, from whence they 
proceeded by motor-bus to Hagley Hall, the seat of Viscount 
Cobham. Arrived at the Hall, Viscount Cobham himself received 
the party, and shewed and explained to them the rich treasures in 
art, craftsmanship, and literature which the Hall contains. The 
Library attracted special attention, where Viscount Cobham 
had made a selection of rare and beautifully bound books from the 
shelves, and the members were much interested with the informa- 
tion given by his lordship as to their history, &c. After leaving 
the Hall, the visitors explored the park, and visited the church 
within the grounds. On returning to Stourbridge the members of 
the Association were entertained to tea by Mr. Alderman Palfrey, 
the Chairman of the Stourbridge Free Library Committee, and at 
the meeting which followed the chair was occupied by the President 
of the Association, Mr. Robert K. Dent. 

A paper was contributed by Mr. H. Ridley (Librarian of the 
Stourbridge Free Library), on “‘ Three Old Books and their 
Authors.” In this Mr. Ridley reviewed with much research and 
appreciation Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘‘ History of the World,” Cer- 
vantes’ ‘Don Quixote,” and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
A second paper was then given by Mr. Ewart Owen (Librarian of 
the Leamington Public Library) on “ The place of Public Libraries 
after the War.” A discussion followed, in which Miss Cooper, 
Mr. Ridley, Messrs. Powell and Beetlestone took part, and Mr. 
Owen was thanked for his interesting paper, the feeling being 
expressed that the subject was an important one, and one which 
should engage the attention of all librarians. The President 
moved a vote of thanks to Viscount Cobham for permission to 
visit Hagley Hall, to Messrs. Ridley and Ewart Owen for their 
papers, and to Mr. Ridley for making the excellent arrangements 
for the meeting. 

The vitality and sustained interest in the meetings of the 
Birmingham and District Library Association was a marked 
feature in the One Hundred and Twelfth Meeting held at Redditch 
on Wednesday, April 12th, 1916, when a large and influential 
number of members attended. On arrival at Redditch the visitors 
were met by the Officers’ Committee of the Redditch Literary and 
Scientific Institute, and were escorted to Washfords’ Mills, where 
by kind permission of Messrs. Henry Millward & Sons, Limited, 
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they were shewn the various processes of needle-making. A 
visit was also paid to Standard Works, through the kindness of 
Messrs. Allcock and Company, Limited, and the party were greatly 
interested in the methods of manufacture of fishing tackle. 
excellent tea was provided by the Vice-Presidents and Committee 
of the Redditch Institute in the reading-room adjoining the 
institute. At the business meeting which followed, the President 
(Mr. Dent) read a highly interesting paper on the subject of “ The 
Ratepayer and the Public Library.” At the outset Mr. Dent 
emphasized the importance of the ratepayer and his relation to 
the Public Library. Whether he used the Library or not—and in 
many cases he did not—he paid his share to the upkeep of the 
library. If he lived up to his privileges he got a first-class return 
for his very limited library subscription. In the ordinary way 
there were four ways in which he might get the value of his “ sub- 
scription,” and might realise that the library rate was the lowest 
form of subscription to a good working library that he could get 
anywhere. He might make a daily or frequent use of the reading 
rooms. He might make his reading room an enquiry office on all 
sorts of questions, from how to get across country to the form in 
which he ought to make his will. He might borrow books for 
himself and every member of his family, and he could also avail 
himself of the multifarious uses of a good working reference library. 
The speaker urged the importance of a decent working reference 
library in any library department, however small the community 
might be. A reference library need not necessarily run into 
thousands of volumes to fulfil the claim of being a real working 
library ; and it should be remembered that, unlike the lending 
department, the reference library, however small the annual sum 
spent on its replenishing, grew steadily, as the books did not 
require replacing from time to time as did the lending library books, 
so that every purchase was a distinct acquisition. In the days that 
were coming after the war, the library would be more than ever on its 
trial. Some had been closed for lack of service or lack of funds in 
these economical times, and they had got to prove to the ratepayers 
that it would be a calamity to keep any of them still closed after 
the war. How could they do this better than by obtaining such 
a mastery of the contents of the reference library, either by 
memory, or by a careful system of card references, so that when the 
ratepayer came with his enquiry they might prove themselves a 
better guide even than the catalogue, and they might, by helping 
a lame dog over the stile make a friend of him for the library. 
Another way in which they would find good opportunity for 
endearing the ratepayer to the library was by encouraging him to 
read, and indicating to him what they knew were really interesting 
books. Following the paper by the President, Mr. H. Guise 
(Editor of the Redditch Indicator), contributed a most interesting 
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and entertaining paper on “ The Literary and Historical Associa- 
tions of Redditch.’’ A discussion on both papers followed, in 
which Messrs. Bayliss, Cotton, Hodges and Beetlestone took part. 
Votes of thanks were accorded to the Chairman and Committee of 
the Redditch Institute for their kindness in arranging the meeting, 
and for their hospitality, and to the President and Mr. Guise for 
their papers. 

SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY MEETING.— The Library 
Association paid tribute to this important anniversary in the shape 
of an all-day meeting, which was held at the Buckingham Palace 
Road Library on April 5th. The attendance was very small, 
owing perhaps to the fact that the shortage of staff prevented 
many provincial librarians from attending. It is not so easy to 
excuse the many London librarians who might have attended 
for at least part of the day, but who did not. In the absence 
through ill-health of the President, the chair was taken by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, and Professor MacNeile Dixon opened the proceedings 
with a polished and eloquent oration on ‘‘ Shakespeare as an 
Englishman,” developing the theme that the main characteristic 
of the national poet was that he was English in all his ways. Mr. 
Tedder followed with an address on ‘‘ Shakespeare Literature,” 
which was mainly an attempt to describe the ideal Shakespeare 
Library, and was based on his classification of Shakespeare books 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. A lunch interval followed, after 
which Dr. William Martin gave a fine paper on “‘ Shakespeare in 
London,” at the end of which he gave a new and useful appraisal 
of the various Elizabethan maps of London, most of which were 
conventional in details, and to that extent unreliable. Mr. Walter 
Powell described the Shakespeare Collection at Birmingham with 
many details of the 16,000 volumes under his charge, and as an 
appendix described the smaller, but unique, Cervantes Collection 
there. The meeting, which was too long, concluded with a paper 
by Mr. Frank Pacy, describing the activities of the Shakespeare 
Head Press at Stratford, and appealing to librarians to support it 
by placing its publications on their shelves. Cordial votes of 
thanks concluded the meeting. 

NoRTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ‘‘ WAR CONFERENCE.” 
——The members of the North Midland Library Association visited 
Mansfield on April 6th, when an interesting conference on “ The 
War and its Effect on Public Libraries ” was held. The President 
(Mr. Samuel Smith, Sheffield) presided, supported by Mr. W. 
Reginald W. Brown, Vice-President, Northampton, and Miss 
Pierce, Ex-President, Kettering. Alderman Wallis, Chairman of 
the Mansfield Library Committee, cordially welcomed the members, 
and spoke of the great value of Public Libraries, especially at the 
present time. Miss Edith Gouk, Chief Librarian, gave a paper on 
the Library movement in Mansfield, from its inception in 1891 to 
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the erection of the present Library in 1905, by the munificence of 
Mr. Carnegie. To Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, Nottingham, who opened 
the first public library in Mansfield, but who was unable to attend 
the meeting owing to ill-health, a message of sympathy and good 
wishes was unanimously voted. In the ‘‘ War Conference ”’ which 
followed, the experiences regarding the effects of the present crisis 
in their respective towns were contributed by librarians from 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Northants, Staffordshire, and Nottingham- 
shire. The various speakers referred to the special efforts that 
libraries had made and were making to cater in every possible 
way for present-day requirements by the addition of special works 
on military science, new industries, language, and books dealing 
with the countries engaged in the war. Numerous difficulties 
had been encountered, but invariably they had been surmounted. 
Mr. Smith (Sheffield), Mr. Brown (Northampton), Miss Pierce 
(Kettering), Mr. Woolston (Notts), Mr. Vinen (Leek), Mr. Lambert 
(Gainsborough), Mr. Brecknock (Hucknall), Mr. Kirk (Nottingham), 
and the Hon. Secretary spoke of local conditions, depletion of 
staffs, curtailment of service, and enforced strict economy. Economy 
was desirable, but it should be economy with efficiency. Most of 
the few libraries that closed at the beginning of the war had seen 
the error of their ways, and had re-opened again for the public 
benefit. By all just means, it was argued, let the municipalities 
economise, but let them not strike in the first instance at the 
happiness of the people—one of the things we were fighting for. 
At a period when so many educational institutions were closed 
libraries were specially valuable. They had a special mission to 
fulfil. They were doing their utmost by the provision of special 
literature not only to give material assistance at the present time, 
but to capture German trade after the war. Libraries served not 
only a local need, but rendered a national service. Two new 
members were elected, and Miss Gilbert, the new Chief Librarian 
of Newark, was accorded a hearty welcome to the N.M.L.A. The 
members visited the Natural History Museum and the Technical 
School, and were afterwards entertained to tea by the Mansfield 
Public Library Committee. 

Scottish LrpRARY District Meeting of the 
Scottish Library Association held in Glasgow on Wednesday, 
5th April, was attended by between 80 and go members and visitors. 
Among those present were Dr. Hew Morrison, Principal Librarian, 
Edinburgh, President of the Association, Mr. G. M. Fraser, Aberdeen 
Vice-President ; Mr. S. A. Pitt, City Librarian, Glasgow ; Dr. F. T. 
Barrett, Ex-City Librarian, Glasgow ; Messrs. R. Bain, Glasgow ; 
W. S. Beveridge, Edinburgh ; J. Christison, Montrose; D. E. Edward, 
Ayr; J. M. Leighton, Greenock; A. McDonald, Dumbarton ; 
J. McDonald, Glasgow ; G. S. McNairn, Motherwell ; H. G. Pincott, 
Clydebank ; W. R. Shearer, Rutherglen; and E. H. Parsons, 
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Langside Library, Glasgow, Joint Hon. Secretary to the Associa- 
tion. Assembling at Stirling’s Library at 3 o’clock, the company 
was received by the Convener (Bailie T. H. Hutchison), and members 
of the Glasgow Corporation Libraries Committee. Baillie Hut- 
chison, in warmly welcoming the Association to Glasgow, hoped 
the visit would be found to be profitable, and directed special 
attention to the new Langside Library, where the open-access 
system had proved an unqualified success. Dr Hew Morrison, 
President, replied on behalf of the Association, and expressed 
thanks for the reception, which, he said, was but in keeping with 
Glasgow’s reputation for hospitality, which he had been privileged 
to experience on other occasions. Thereafter visits of inspection 
were made—in motor-cars placed at the disposal of the party by 
the Corporation—to the Cathedral, the Mitchell Library, the 
Art Galleries, and Langside Library, at the conclusion of which 
the Libraries Committee entertained the Association to tea at the 
City Chambers. The evening session was held at the Mitchell 
Library, Dr. Morrison presiding, when Mr. A. L. Hetherington, M.A., 
Secretary to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, read a paper on 
“Rural Libraries.” Mr. Hetherington first dealt historically 
with his subject, speaking of the various schemes that have been 
propounded for the establishment of library facilities in rural 
areas, and subsequently outlined the principles on which the present 
experimental efforts of the Trust towards the solution of the 
problem are based. He explained the organisation and operation 
of the scheme now being conducted in the Lews, the Orkneys and 
Shetland, and the methods by which the records required for 
observing results are obtained. For the further information of 
the meeting, and to illustrate the explanation of the practical 
side of the work of distribution, exhibits of the stationery and 
apparatus in use were on view. An appreciative and sympathetic 
discussion of the address was opened by Mr. G. M. Fraser, Aberdeen, 
and was contributed to by a large number of the members. On the 
motion of Mr. S. A. Pitt, seconded by Mr. J. Christison, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Hetherington, who in the course 
of his response replied to the points raised in the discussion. On 
the motion of Mr. R. Bain, seconded by Mr. G. M. Fraser, the meeting 
adopted a resolution requesting the Council of the Association 
to consider the authorisation and arrangement of local meetings 
in suitable areas. On the call of the President a vote of thanks to 
the Glasgow Libraries Committee for their reception of and hospi- 
tality to the Association was carried with acclamation. Ex- 
Baillie Campbell, Sub-Convener of the Libraries Committee, 
responded. A hearty vote of thanks was, on the motion of Dr. 
Barrett, seconded by Mr. Leighton, accorded to the President for 
his occupancy of the chair, and Mr. E. H. Parsons, Joint Hon. 
Secretary to the Association, was thanked for his work in connection 
with the meeting. 
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